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CORN IN EGYPT 


The Great Military Mirage 


Liruf.-Grn^r^l Sir Gf^t?rg^ Efskitre. 
BntisH CtfmmanJrr in Egypi^ jmhf tt>- 
day Thai ismaifia n.w «<? tfmgic^r ojfp /jis 
of oreas and 350 more 

thr im mdd br rvoc^ttoied fo 

\£nsfand. 

"Fliij firing i/te fafoi du^ to 

' evocuQff'cJ to more ffian Ofie^tfitri/ 
I he orifinai 3.000 BHris/t sen ice 
amilies inuftg in ihe Canpi Zone. 

had hoped rfiaJ H‘r touid cott¬ 
ier tsmodia as a resfde/maJ district, ' 

' ttifdend. 

The Star. 12/11/51. 


JE evacuation of Briiiih service 
faint lies from the Cmal Zone of 
pi has been carried out efiiciently. 
dy can dispute that. One recalls 
more the admiring and quite un- 
noysly jronie words of an onlooter 
ng the es'acitaticn from Paleilinc; 

ift the sort of thing the British 
ny does superlatively well." Ships 
Ving at Port Said have turned round 
he again, and shiploads of famflies, 
ring sold up here, relumed back home 
Sieadily and without fuss or 
tic, the families quartered in Suez 
I fsmailia have one by one been 
ibied to puck up and go. and back 
come by shiploads, some with 
- pwing tales to tell ('“The people at 
: don't know one-hair'>, some with 
. nation, some with relief. The Army 
b> all accounts taken evcp'thing into 
iderarion. and disembarkms famdies 
no homes to return to arc pro* 
ding to Blackpool, which cveu in 
nter-time is a pleasant place lo stay 
there is no fuss, no bother, and the 
ggesi post war scandal is discreetly 
^''aoi mentioned. This. too. is the sort of 
pThing the British Army does superlatively 
? Weil. 


Let us examiDc the facts about the 
scandal. .And it u a shacking scandal 
of mrsmana^ement. incredible folly and 
stupidity which is none the better hecaustc 
the ekmem of corruption does not enter 
into it 

The British Governnient agreed to 
es-acuatc the Delta Zone in 1^6, First 
of all, Alexandria was completely clears 
of British troops, nnd then in IW/S 
the Government fulfilled its promise to 
withdraw troops from Cairo, The old- 
crmblished garrisons withdrew. In Knsr- 
ei-Nil. for so long the symbol of foreign 
military might tn Cairo^ the last British 
troops withdrew oiic night, with the 
washing still hanging from the window* 
sills so that the passers-by would imagine 
they were still in residence, and thm 
avoid the "incidents" which had become 
so noticeable a feature of Cairo life 
from 1946 to 1948. In the Canal Zone 
it was considered they would be "out 
of sight, out of mind". The garrisons 
went to towns built by the Suez Canal 
Company—Port Said, the little French- 
built town of Ismailia where the Canal 
enters Lake Tfmsah, Suez: thev built 
their own little towns along the Suez 
Canal roadways: Moascar. farther out 
Qassassin, TeNeTKcbir, etc.; and out of 
nothing arose the garrison town to re¬ 
place Kasr-el*Fayid Nil. 

If withdrawal from the Delta was to 
mean anything, it was taken to imply 
at least some progressive withdrawal 
But the Army dug itself in with a 
vengeance in the Canal Zone. The 
amount of building is incredfhlc. A tiny 
garden city like Ismailia did not have 
all the amount of Rats and buildings 
available for the newcomers. Up went 
the new buildtni^ nearby at Moascar; 
nothing was locking to build the “new 
towns". Money was no object in pro- 


Reign of Terror in China 


T> OBERT GUILLAIN, the special cor- 
fcspondenl of the Manchester 
Guardian and the Monde, has made 
some detailed reports on tbe siluation tn 
China- The following is a condensed 
aummary of his findings. 

News from China is often months be¬ 
hind the times, and the wishful mlerprc- 
tat ions of some Western comment® tora 
art encouraged by such. “Thus, the idea 
■till survives in Europe that the Chinese 
Communists arc not 'true' Communists, 
and that the "aerarian reformers' may 
well return to Chinese tradition.*' Ac¬ 
cording to Guillam. these ideas will not 
b«r serious examinatron, nor the idea 
that "recourse lo the strong arm is a 
proof of weakness-** 

The recourse to the terrorism of mass 
trials, already reported in Freejsom. was 
tyitematicatly prepared in the m oaths 
preceding July. 1950. "through the setting 
up of organisations of supervision and 
rcprcssiofi." A whole police syitem on 
ihc by now familiar totaUtarisn mode] 
has been developed. “It works every¬ 
where, very sysiematicafly. watching 
public places of asembly, hotels, and so 
on- h make countless domiciliary visits, 
at which police enquiry b accoropanicd 
by political preaching. At the hose of 
the system the "house wardens" let 
nothing escape their alien (ion. They 
report everything—activities, rentovaU. 
opinions: and the police espionage is 
univemi " 

Nesv 

Th4 nev, Inv- of February list. 1951. 
are of cHErnordinary severiTy. "hi -'i 
Arfttk? v?Fe r: iw'n up in ferms 

that permit ih- .jit clasric inicrprcta- 
ik>ns. It -Hb, r*mies ihc crlmet igi**^^* 
the regime all nimhihablc by dtaih. 
find in it. --r .• nmple. rebcIJinn cy 
Ihc St; t y mtf conlaois with lofc::,rr 
impcrlah ■ ^ the props ion of rumours 
with cOrvriicr- viilutionar^’ mteni Th: 
gkiriK of nsy'im tr- nti enemy r.i rh 
pccpic. and so oo. law rciros 

pectivt . th." ordinar>’ iribunah Ij:.' : 
made full oT rhat provision." 

OfBaal CoTimiiintsi newspapers in 
Shanghai /ept -t 1.742 executions in five 
months of lh*-s year, "Between March 
and June There were *m?, ,-cKcutions* 
with 91 ^'Ctirr^ on March 29.1 on 
April JOth, 27 on Mfiy 9 th- ‘2 on M*y 
IfiiN. 2^f on .\fay 31, and 284 on 


June 15th. In CantOD, 19S were shot on 
April 25tb. and 13b a little later." 

The Deputy Governor of Canton 
ofhctslly slated that in bis proviace in 
9 months (Oct 50 to June '50 there 
were 28,332 executions, or more than 
3,000. a month, and 89.701 arrests. 
Thousands of counter-revolutionaries 
ore rounded up in mass arrests, charac¬ 
teristically carried out at night. Estimates 
vark- from three to ten thousand at a 
time. In the days following, lorry loads 
of these unfortunates, hound and under 
armed guorfl. are paraded through the 
streets. 

At the mass-accusation meetings, held 
in Shanghai in the Carridromc, the 
former dog-racing track, llie vicliins 
do not come from the most recent 
round-up. Some of theSiC. however, 
are present as spectators; "bound by 
ropes or chains, they were having a 
foretaste of the fate that awaited them. 

Srnrie of the accused confcM into the 
microphones and among such '*care had 
been taken to place some authentic 
bandits, speciaily chosen for the black¬ 
ness of their pasts. The crowd shouts 
for their death. 

This fallow^s ai mass executions at 
w'hich vast crowds attend. Kneeling they 
arc .shot in the back of the neck. The 
oflkial Communist press reports are 
astonishing: 

"The very children standing at Ihc 
foot of the wJlJ started singing songs 
for the suppreision of the counlcr- 
rcvoJuiinnarfcs . . , When ihc comrade- 
id the Public ?Wairity Olhec left the 
spot a crowd of two or three thutisaiid 
people rushed up to yti a dole view 
of whfli the rdead) criminulft looked 
Irkr, A work mm of The ninelecnth 
Jatiory Jiaid to me: 'QmU right to 
ihsi squint at 'em li Lheen, you up'/' 

Jt h iti^firdcd a*; a duty to be prsT-j^rnl 
Hi ^ceuaiu inni and c\ecuTioiiv. "Far 
aw3y. in die citv. all (hose who liavi=. 
reiuiuncd £*T home tinn.t wltrtciijt them In 
ioriic liishion, Hu radio wes to that. 

J. oudspeukers ur- jicrmanently installed 
in The rijed and juare^ ^nd pliicc.'t of 
resorl- The result r obnt?.smg." 

The population nut on(> has to submit; 
it is required to su> 'That', whm 1 want] 
whai 1 have been wanting: it has heen 
my demand that ihojj heads jshall bill, 
to save Ihc peopJef" 


vrding not merely a garrison for the 
troops, but everything which had been 
loir in the Della Zone, and in priticipal, 
accommodation for Service families. 

Why were lo many familin keen to 
go to Egypt? Surely the knswer should 
have been obvious to anybody with a 
grain of sense. They lacked houses tn 
England- (If you wanted to know why 
we lacked houses in England, the 
answer was nlwaj-s that Service needs 
came first: the rct^u ire menu of "rearma¬ 
ment"—under which generic title one 
may include all the demands of the 
Armed Forces—always have priority). 
The Army lacked nothing to build Hs 
own towns in Egypt. Heigho for the 
fiat with two servants at dirt-cheap 
wages and no rationing! Off they rushed, 
the "refugees from England'*, the 
Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady; no 
sullen looks out there as you got in 
Germany t 

Was it esssential? li is all very well 
to say that regular soldiers wanted their 
families with them. But they would not 
have done so if iheir families could have 
lived reasonably well in England. If the 
building hod taken place here instead of 
there they would not hove wanted them 
out there so urgently. But—and this 1$ 
the operative point—why so many 
signed on again as regulars was simply 
because they could get family accommo¬ 
dation out there which they could nor 
set at home. The cfficers* wives came 
out for the pudding-and-ptes; the soldiers' 
wives were doing a lot better than skilly, 
and it was all great fun while it ksted. 

Of course, you only had to go and 
speak to one man in the sireet fbut who 
would ask a "Wog", anyway?) to know 
it was a matter of sitting on top of a 
volcano. The servants were dirt-cheap 
and asked only a few piastras a day and 
a sleep in the afternoon; the poverty 
around w-as such that there was never 
any lack of "loyal Egyptians". But how 
can one live securely in a quarter of a 
town (not walled off or furtilicd in any 
way) around which are the unknown 
masses, hostile and bitter and resentful, 
with nothing to lose because they never 
bad anything. Around the smart French 
streets in the middle of Ismailia, Port 
Said and Suez are clustered the mean 
houses and dingy alleys and farther out 
the lanes of mud-covered hovels where 
the European never fell safe in venturing. 

Now. ah of a sudden. Hots have 
broken out and the European quarters 
broken into; some houses have been 
looted, iherc has been violence and 
hooliganism and the families are ske* 
d add ling. Whatever may happen, it can 
only be much less than anyone might 
have imagined, in honesty, would Hap¬ 
pen. There might have been expected 
a sudden swift massacre. Fortunately, 
fanatfeism was curbed because the 
masses were not vengeful, and the hooli* 
ganism and attacks were in spite of 
everything very far short of what could 
have been visualised. 

The Army evacuates the Service 
families, as it did in Palestine in 19^8, 
and prepares for action. It nvay be that 
military action will take place, and then. 
0 $ In Palestine* the Army itself will 
evacuate after all. It is more likely that 
a deal will be reached. But neither the 
political question, the incidents reponed 
from the Canal Zone, nor the re-ship- 
riicnt arrangements made so c flic lent ly, 
should prevent consideration al home of 
ihc major post-war scandal. That is the 
fac! that housing was and Ls desperately 
needed above all considerations, '*De* 
fence*' wufi given higher priority. As 
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a result of Service deciikim houiing 
took place in a pan of the world where 
it was TOmpleiety untenable and where 
it proves in ihe ead completely uselc«s. 
Not only berrackL bui road*, ffati. 
houses, tchools. churches have gone up 
in the Canal Zone. What has ■ been 
rented from the Suez Omal Company 
hax all had (o be paid for, too. And in 
a few ihort yeara the sc mi-colon isat ton 
undertaken by ihe Service chiefs is seen 
to be all in vain. 1 read of a wile who 


said her husband was going to itmash 
all the fiirniture when he left so ihai 
the *'Wog4" coulUn'i get it. The flat* 
will also be uninhabitable; in jmy caac, 
there is no watting ini out there; nobody 
who hasn’t one already can afford one, 
Thai'i how Operation Mirage ends. 
But we arc told at home not lo bo 
unreafonahle if there is no housing 
available. After all, Service needs ct'mo 
first. . 

tKrEHNXltOH-Sll!4T. 


Is There a 
Syndicalist Revivait 

I T gives some suiisfaciion to note Lhut people who ure supposed to 
know something uboui indusiry, arc referring to u revival of 
syndicalist ideas among workers. 


We Have often pointed out that 
unofficial strikes and their organisa¬ 
tion and methods, have much in 
common w'ith syridicalism* but we 
have not yet seen any cortscion^ 
recognition that it is only through 
sydicultsni and not through trade 
unionism tht any real progress on 
the part of industrial workers will be 
achieved* 

This is protwibly because—and we 
admit it with regret—the tndusirtal 
workers as a whole are not con¬ 
cerned with achieving any real 
progress. They arc concerned so 
far only with the day-to-day Mmg- 
gle for e;^istence» and it is only 
when their official unions let them 
down in that struggle that, being 
thrown on their own resources, ihey 
resort to direct action. 

Now, we arc not given to exaggemtioa 
of the size or numbers of the anarchist 
or syndicalist movements in this country. 
Such boosting—or boat^ting—caitnot do 
any good, for those who fall for if and 
join us only on the basis of any pre- 
tended strength, do $o in order to use 
that strength themselves instead of wish¬ 
ing to add their Strength lo the building 


MR, CROSSMAN SEES THE 
LIGHl' 

I am not prepared to advocate further 
nationalisation until I can see an answer 
to the problem of workers' control and 
workers' participation in the nationalised 
industries we have already."—R, H. S. 
Crossman, M.P„ in a speech to Oxford 
University Labour Club, 27/I0/51. 

• • * 

Wefh Mr, C., nr have the verv thing 
to open your eyes. Ae.Tf time yott have 
(I duii evening at Westminster, take a 
look at our mnv pattiphlet, *'The 
Workers' Next Step" and when you've 
read it. pass it round among your mates. 
After all you said the movement needed 
■*o iitlle dear thinking*'. But don't 
expect them to fie too eager. For if 
the workers take a step towards 
Workers' Control, what will hevome of 
the politidans'l 


up of u movement from small beginninft. 

Wb do UiU pretend our itrengih lies to 
numbers; we do claim that it lies in the 
vatidily of our ideas, and that syndicaltsi 
methtHls—and ainu--represent something 
based on rcalilies, not on theories. 

W'orkeri turn to lyndicalisE lacUcs 
whenever they face up to a problem 
directly, seeking withm themselves and in 
their own sirength the solution to that 
problem. Whenever they do that, they 
return, as lo an old friend, lo the half- 
forgotien lessons which their fathers 
learned when there was a lively syndi- 
oailst movement in this country. And 
those lessons siand them in good slcad. 

And what we also point out Js ihai 
the siiuaiion for the workers to-day ifi 
one which is crying out more and more 
for the ivndreaUst solution. The abject 
failure of ihc Labour Party and of the 
trade unions to offer even an allernativc 
to capitalism; the default or mediocrity 
of the so-called revoluiionary Marxist 
parties, unable either lo gather or keep 
support among (he urorkjngK:iass, pointa- 
in only one direction; syndicalism. 
There is no other way yet devised that 
ha* not been tried and failed in one 
country or another. The Poriiamemary 
path, the way of government, clearly 
leads us up the garden paih—with a 
blank wall at the end. 

It is then, as we said at the beginning, 
a source of saiiifaciion Jo us when, fronr 
aiUi-syndicalisi directions, come refer¬ 
ences to a revival of s>TidiaiJism. 

In the Manchester Evening News 
recently, for example, an editorial article 
on Ihe Doal sttuation had a paragraph 
beaded "Is It Syndkaliim?" tn which 
we read: "There is probably also a 
tendency' towards 5>udicaliim among the 
miners Since nationaliiation, refieci^ tn 
the attitude ibai the coal industry m now 
theirs to run as they think best," 

We hardly think the miners can still 
have many illusioos about ihat! Bui’ 
the miners' experiences under mationalUa- 
tion can only strengthen the chances for 
*>Tidicaltsm. They've had bo^ oontroH 
and didn't like it; they’ve had Stato 
control and they don't like that—ooJy 
workers* control is left to be tried. 

But the poim we are making here ii 
tba a juumalist in a Manchester paper, 
putting an editorial viewpoint could 
mainTain that there may be a tendency 
towards syndicalism. 

Continued qo p- 4 


CALL A SPADE A SPADE 

But Don*t Call a Murderer a Murderer 


lyiRS. Esther Searus, of Blackheath, 
wns senicncecl lo 14 days' 
imprisonment on Saturday, Nov, 3. 
uftec shoming a proicsi during the 
showing of the film "RotximttL 
Desert Fn.'t" at ihe Odecin CincniLi, 
LciCi ier Square. 

Ml*. Scares was brought before the 
court on Stuurday under a 600-year-old 
Act of Edward lit to be bound over 
"to \w of good behavitmr and to keep 
the ptucc", 

I hc police said she stood in a ranj^v.ay- 
in the cinema and .■ihouicd: "Do nuJ 
this div idiul illiii. IH" killed our ttsd* 
and now' they want to make him a 
hero." 

Mf. Stanley Moore. rcpre*cming Mr* 
Searea, asked 1 hid Imp, W. Bmndcn; 
"Do ym; Mtevcit that persons siandiiq? 
up iu hriiam and saying that people 
like Hitter and Rnmmcl were mur- 
cU'rcrj IS ItkcS) to cause a breach of the 

■'In a cmcina. yo." replied the 
inipccioc. 

rhe nwgiiiratc told Ma. Searcsi 


"There is no charge made agaiitsl you, 
but your behavtour sbow-i that you arc 
likely to be a person who might ^usr 
a breach of the peace if you arc not 
restrained." 

He bound her over for 12 monthf in 
the sum of £2U. 

Mrs. Scam' solicitor said '’she refuse* 
to enter tn any rccogni&anch^'* in these 
circumuances/* 

The maglumiei N ou are bmmd over 
with the alternaiivc ol 14 day*' 
imprisonment, 

Mrv Scares: 1 will take ihe H days 
and work lor peace. 

On the folls>wirii 2 Monday, notictr 

of appeal was given on Ikt behalf 
aiw she was released fwm lii'lli'way 

prison hud. ^ 

L 4 n u*! urivv tukc the Cass' of bb 
iin.ittinar} Mn. BiJgp. MR- B. 
wuni to stre the Jvlm dod canic out 
sjyifl^, “Da go and Srt thi s film .. 
Roninicl ^ hero. LndoubtflBb- 
B would be gives a 
■Ti'i,*** for the next fli 



































■*' Tl' u now Lbe fashion to wTitc books 
jUHl articles prophesying doom for 
human race hecausc our pfanel lacks 
tbc possible agriculrural resources to 
feed the utcfT^asing population. I am no 
prophet and cannot fort el) w'heiher this 
nuitgr> doom will befall my species, but 
if ii does h will not be for the reasons 
propounded hv the enthusiastic Jere- 
mafwv If such cmlisation ms we have 
crashes in rums, it wfli not be for lack 
of agrktslmral resources or the win to 
milisc them, but for reasons which are 
more complex in charactef. 

Let me hasten to disassociate myself 
from the anti-Maithusians. 1 have no 
^lioird at all with Mai thus'unanswerable 
maihematres^ A consenative estimate 
allowing fcHir offspring to every maiod 
pair leads us to calcujate that a single 
pair of humans will produce a popula- 
iron of 2 iron million ancestors in 
fony generations if the human repro¬ 
ductive prc»cess supers no check from 
disease, war. etc. Now. if mankind order 
tlici^ social relaiioDs properly, which is 
tM that we anarchists advocate, ihev w-ill 
cerramly have the power to reduce These 
disastroui checks to a mmimiwn. W\m 


FOOD PRODUCTION 


AND population" 


then—do w'e complacently approach to 
a time when the Banh is chock-a-block 
with human beings and we have to 
colonise the other planets? The Hmita- 
lion of breeding by coniracepiive methods 
is the obvious solution, and if wc do 
reach a condiiioo of social harmony 
which makes ihc conquest of death by 
disease and violence a practical possi¬ 
bility, we will also have the opportunity 
lo render rational contraception a 
world-wide praciice. 

The problem, however, is what to do 
in this interim period. The population 
of the Earth is about 2,500 miilioD 
people—and it appears in be rapidly 
increasing. There are about 33,000 mil¬ 
lion acres of the Earths land surface, 
but according to mtxst auihorities only a 
small pan of this is suitable for cultiva¬ 
tion. The United States Department of 
Agriculture gives the figure of 4.000 
million acres; other authorities place it 
as low as 2.500 millions acres of cul¬ 
tivable land. So it appears that we have 
between 1 and 2 acres of land per head 


to support us at present, and if anyone 
has old-fashioned ideas as to the suffi¬ 
ciency of *^an acre and a cow"’, let us 
remember that Lord Boyd Orr declares 
that 2i acres per head are requisite for 
a proper diet. So according lo the 
siatisticians, the world population has 
already passed the limit at which human 
life can be properly supported, and 
every year brings an increase of popula¬ 
tion to help us on the way to world¬ 
wide famine. Again, other statisticians 
point out that the cultivable surface of 
the Earth is actually shrinking at an 
alarming rare, due to soil erosion, and 
that all we can hope to do is to fight 
a stiff losing battle against the im¬ 
poverishment of our resources. 

Such a world picture of the plight of 
honw sapiens contributes somewhat to 
the hyslcria and short-term policies of 
the ruling States of the world to-day. 
It does not seem such a lunatic action 
to bum fodstuffs to stabilise a market, or 
to ma.^sacre by the million to simplify 
the science of government, if mankind 


Race Myths Exposed 


^RACIAL M\ THS. hj Juan Comits, 
ilNE-S^CO^ 1/5) 

ILACTt A CULTURE, bv AficJref Lems. 
a..X,E,S.C,0„ 1/6)’ 

'T^KE two pamphlcis are additions to 
Lnc ^portani Unesco series '"The 
Race Qu^ion in Modern Science''. 
V ‘ he pre’i ious volumes w^e d 

Pr. by Oite Rl-ncburg* and The 

R - ^ h\ Arnold Rose, and 

'^ere discussed m Fbehx>m for 25/8/51 
end 13 IC 51 respecm’eb..) 

P.-*i-essof Coitus begins h\ briefiy 
s^.OTmunsang the hrsiortcal development 
of r;»cUl prejudice which, with the 
jcro’frii] of an aliegttiiy scientific back¬ 
ground. "developed into a regular 
dixtrimd system during the iSih and 
century'’. In a most interesting 
passage, he shows the way in which 
Darwmism was put to an economic use 
justif> the insiiiiitjon of Negro 
>^vcr> ; 

"There W 2 & indeed a relatively brief 
when i: appeared as though the 
of Ihc prmcipies of the French 
and .American revolutions and the suc¬ 
cess of the anti-s’avery campaign in 
England might lessen or even abolish 
such prejudict, but both the reaction 
whM:b foliowed the Restoration and the 
industriaJ re^oiuoon in Europe at the 
bcgnming of the last century had dir^t 
and dafTtag ir.g repercussions on the racial 
question. Tlic dcvelopmeni of power 
spinning and weaving opened ever wider 
markeu to couon manufaciurers. and 
“Cotton King’’, particularly in the 

Sotuhem pan of ibc United Stales. The 
result as incretising demand for 

servile iabour: siavejy, which was 
breaking down m .Arorrica and might 
have vantihr:^ of itself, ayiomaUcally 
became m saeros^'ict insiiiuuon on which 
ibc prospcfiiy c-f the Cotton Belt 
'fepended. It ^’as jo defend this so- 
caJled inv’:!that Southern 

ibrnkerv and developed a 

compieie picudo-icieniiJiC mvxhology de- 
signed to justify a iLdic oi affairs clean 
cotJirarv to ific democratic beliefs to be 
persuadecE trui the Black wss not merely 
an infer,or tJcrng lo ihc 5k'hitc but hlUe 
dilTcrcnJ Ironi ihe bruiev. 

"The t>u.rw jnijin tneory of the surv’ival 
■v: Ihc ni'. ' welcomed by 

;i .1 ^Pporting and 



mmu Boo^ssoF 

SonjL- bo()jc.*v to wnd 
to your fricnd*> this 
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confirming their policy of expansion and 
aggression at the expense of the 
inferior' peoples. .As Darwin's theory 
was made public in the years in which 
the greater power were building iheir 
Colonial empires, ii helped to justif>' 
them in their own eyes and before the 
rest of mankind: Thai slavery or death 
brought to ‘inferior' human groups by 
European rifles and machine-guns was 
no more than ihe implementation of the 
theory of the replacement of an inferior 
by a superior human society. In inter¬ 
national politics racism excuses aggres¬ 
sion, for the aggressor no longer feels 
himself hound by any consideralion for 
foreigners belonging to inferior' races 
and classifiable little, if at all, above 
the beasts. 

“The notion that the stronger is hio- 
logicaliy and sdentificaily justified in 
destroying the weaker has been applied 
as much to conflicts within as to those 
between naiionsT* 

“It is unfair to level at Darwin—as 
many have done—the reproach that he 
promoted this hateful and inhuman 
theory: the truth is that with coloured 
societies becoming potential compeiiiors 
in the labour market and claiming the 
social advantages regarded as exclusively 
the heritage of the Whites, the latter were 
obviously in need of some disguise for 
the utter economic materialism which led 
them to deny the ‘inferior' peoples any 
share in the privileges they themselves 
enjoyed. For that reason they welcorned 
with satisfaaion Darwins biologi^l 
thesis and then by sirnplificaiion, dis* 
tort ion and adaplion of it in conformity 
w'iih iheir own particular interests, irans- 
formed it into the so-called 'Social 
Darwinism" on w^hich they based their 
right to their sociaJ and economic 
privileges; it is a thing which bears no 
relationship to Darwin's purely biological 
principles. ... In this way progress in 
biology was misused to provide super¬ 
ficially scientific and simple soluiions to 
allay scruples on points of human 
conduct/' 

The first of the fallacies which Prof. 
Comas explodes is “the myih of blood 


of ibt Fr«4cim Prc« pamphlet Mu:uat 
and 5ao#f hy John 

tnoA inaforturifttdy oul of print) will rtcall hit 
<iniilar cotjnnipniJi on tba mwconcepiioii oi 
Darwicuim, 


A Volume of 
Alex Comfort’s Poems 

A.\;j AU. fit r HI DtHARTED, 6, 

A/vx (lomitiff, (Houtledge & lie^un 

P-ui, 7/6d.) 

ALEX COM FOR Pi book contains, 
amongst much rather prosy medita* 
Ibifi and rhetoric on quasi-political 
ihoic^, about half-a'doicn short poems 
huv.r^' lormal coherence and beauty. In 
iht v- his gfeai gifts of exact detailed 
Ml cf vatiun and vtvid expression arc used 
lo gtKid putpofc; the pi>cms arc clear 
kiud hrrn. aiid seem lu me to bring ex- 
i>crirni.c lo i> genuinely new rcsoluitori. 
r veil Ihc l^it of I hem. In iw ever, such as 
"A Vi/iu,jl Image.'* small in scope. 

Ilu* iiK»si ainhiiMtui piece. 'Ihc 
Sleeping Prmersi/* ii icngiliy and 
lull puh freak dcicrrjiiion fading into 
banal drrj\.Hi\e fmsiagei Fails nf it 
iiit nioviriK iU'd inrmuribic ti ha ml 
an irhuri'iw fufiii ihe image* and ideas 
a/c struny logcihcr li>oMfly on ilie sup- 
posliion of a railway p>iifne> When no 
Hucii andivial desire h used. Im poems 
lend to fall inio shapi-lcM Iseapt of bright 
images and lack vttalUv as whedes, 
ttuiugh at hr^l refreshing. Inc mearunglcss 
ftovt fiv mdr*idual lines and nieia- 
phMO. hr comes weatiktmie and irritating. 

I he hook has more U* offer than the 
hiHf. hut dt»t:* not fulfil ihe prt-mtse of 
C ornf'iri s caiJy |n»<r!rv. Uve .oluiiKi 
hack. 1 wish he wuiik) rcsliain ho pio- 
pi^fandisl /eal. .riiuh * fun iTiicrvciHi to 
spoil n gtn d p ’ Ml f _ :x\ the 

nvr^»oij[fi 'iiiLrl v-huh «r 1. lo No {U'CIU 
herd, and write vi r-i,' r xo tend iomi. 
His nuvsionury firv ihi vi. o- hi reduce 
his poetic power L.A. 


and of the inferiority of cross-breeds"'. 
He shows that we are all such mongrels 
that there are uo “pure human races”. 
Nevertheless, he says, “there ts a wide¬ 
spread belief that there was a time in 
antiquity when racial ty^pes were pure, 
that miscegenation is of relatively 
recent date, and that it threatens 
humanily writh a general degeneration 
and retrogression. This belief latks the 
slighrest support from scienceT 

The second fallacy is that of colour 
preludice: The Negro Myth, in which 
he sums up by saying that “all the 
evidence of biology, anthropology, evolu¬ 
tion and genetics demonstrates that 
racial discrimination on grounds of 
colour is a mvth without the slightest 
scientific warrant, and hence that the 
supposed "raciai inferiority of coloured 
peoples' is untrue/' His examination of 
the third fallacy. The Jewish Myth, ends 
with the words, 'There is no foundation 
for the claim that there is a Jewish 
race; it is a biological myth affording no 
valid basis for an anti-Semitic aUitude.” 

The myths of “Aryan" or “Nordic” 
.superiority, the “Anglo-Saxon" and the 
“Celtic" myths are successfully dis¬ 
posed of. 

In bis conclusion. Prof, Comas de¬ 
clares: “Doctrines of racial superiority 
have played an unprecedented role in 
the high policy of States. They have 
Continued on p. 3 


is probably doomed anyway, and that 
the best hope lies in devastating half 
the planet in order that one power block 
may seize what remains. ) am not sug- 
gcsiing that the adoption of a w'ar policy 
by the great States is entirely due to a 
conscious fear of world overpopulation 
in relation to fonod supplies, but this fear 
is undouNcdly opcraiive both in ruling 
circles and among those whom ihey rule. 

Before joining in the general hysterical 
stampede bto toialjtariatiism and accept¬ 
ing the necessity for global war, let us 
c.xamine rather closely the fundamental 
premises of the prophets of doom. Is 
ihere^ in fact, even at this present time 
with our preseni knowledge of agricul- 
tuFc and our preseni potential resources 
an absolutely fixed relationship between 
acreage and population? It occurs to 
me that many of the populariscrs of 
the famine-scare arc forgetful, if not 
entirely unaware, of cenain elementary 
facts about food—where it comes from, 
what its nature is, and why we need 
it—and in their loo hasty judgment 
they make economic and political as¬ 
sumptions which are unwarranted. Al 
the risk of lahouriug the point, therefore, 
I propose to go over some elementary 
scientific fads which are perhaps not as 
widely appreciated in their proper signi¬ 
ficance as they might be. 


All foodstuffs are primariJy dependent 
on the sunlight which fioods so abun¬ 
dantly on our planet. Green plants 
trap the energy which comes from the 
sun and by its agency synthesise focNi- 
stuffs from certain of the gases of the 
air. water and chemicals of the soil. 
The energy' supplied by the sim is in¬ 
corporated into the foodstuffs and the 
need which we humans and other 
animals have for food is primarily to get 
at this store of energy and utilise it for 
our owm life processes. When we have 
done with the food we return (by 
excretion or by our death and decay) 
precise iy the gases, water and chemicals 
which the green plants require to 
s)Tithesise more fodstuffs. So plant life 
and anfmal life play an endless game of 
exchange with the same elements, the 
whole motive force for the game coming 
from the energy received from sunligthi. 
There h no '“using-up” of the elements 
of the planet. The nitrogen atoms which 
were in a pharoah's beard may very well 
be in my body now; carbon atoms that 
rose up in the smoke of burning Rome 
may well be in the apple that now lies 
before me. As far as the quonmies of 
the elements necessary' for animal and 
vegetable life on this planet, a million¬ 
fold increases in living matter would 
reduce the world resources very little. 
The one limiting factor to an almost 


infinile reproduction of ijfe (besidet ih# 
obvious one of fivitig s©*ctj ii 
amount of energy conveyBd by winliebL 
which wc cannot increase. But njcf k 
the enormous dilference beti,ec-i the 
number of calories per year the 
Earth receives from the Sun ihe 
number of calories which 
trapped by plant life and made a\aileb|ic 
in foodstuffs in a year, that the probkm 
will remain acadcrritc for a long time m 
come. 

This crude picture of pSani and aniraal 
life playing ih«r endless game of roi«ii^ 
eJemenls in older to uidise «uni 
energy, is not the whole ston^. but n u 
basic to the understaodios 
purpose and eventual desiination oS 
foodstuffs. Plants need more than sun-j 
light, acfiai gases, water and chtmic^ 
salts to maintain healthy growth: they 
need a complex balance of living 
organisms in the soil amJ cetmio 
climatic conditions suited to the differ^ 
eni plant species, WTieat will not grow 
in a marsh, nor rice in a sandy plain. 
But Man for unrecorded centuries 
been an interfering creamre, aitc 
the ecology of plant life wherever be 
scratched a living. Let there be no n 
take about this; farming is an essentia 
unnaturGl occupation, lu object Is 
interfere with the balance of naiure 
to make certain plants grow in siiuaC 
and under climatic conditions 
foreign to them. The townsman !o 
at well cultivated farmland thinks 
as something "natural", something] 
inevitable to the landscape as bristle 
his own chin. But in reabiy 
looking at someihinj as anifici^ 
man-determined as a motor car lacto 
He is seeing cross-species of An 
potatoes growing where bog pla 
would naturally grow, root vegetal 
from Mesopotamia gtow-ing where 
gorse would flourish, anifictl 

produced species of cereals growings 
the ancient site of woodlands. A tarn 
has only to neglect his constant If 
of interference and the natural ccoh 
will soon reassert it seif and oust 
artificial crops. There is so m. 
mysticism and crass ignorance mixed 
in" the general concept of farming f 
food production that it is difiScuIl to : 
people to approach the prolA 
rationally. Man exists an thb 
by his ability lo oppose, to alter I 
forces which are loosely referred to 
Nature, but there is a current 
tious dread of admining that our me^ 
of life are “imnaturai''; ie., instead 
largely adapting ouixeives to the gene 
conditions prevailing on this planeu 
depend upon adapting the planet to 
ourselves. 

Tont Gibson. 

{To bs concluded) 


Reader's 
Viewpoint 

A PART from abhorrence of bloodshed, 
which 1 personally shrink from in 
disgust, having seen a bit of ii at dose 
quarters, J consider that Passive Resist¬ 
ance is, at once and tmmedimely\ the most 
devastating weapon in the armoury of 
an enlightened proletariat—far and away 
more highly effective than that of 
taking to the streets or the barricades. 
A w'eek or two of it, perhaps less, would 
bring the hungry troops and police to 
the side that could feed them—the 
w'orkers in this practical way' proving 
themselves the real masters of the stma- 
lion. At rock-bottom, the contest is 
decidedly a belly-battle. Government 
posters and forms are an unsatisfying 
diet—besides who in such a situation 
would print them? RecoUeci how 
government and press were all but dead 
stuck in this direction in 1?26. Not a 
iram or a bus would move with a 
soldier or policeman on board. Factories 
and bakehouses going full blast, but 
only 10 meet ihe needs of Ihe community, 
not in the Slate's service. No parading 
the streets wondering what was to hap¬ 
pen next—no idle vacant speculations. 
No repel 11 ion of the 1926 fiasco, await¬ 
ing the pronouncements of crawling, 
icrrified “Leaders"’. Three years after 
that hcanbreak of a show, ihe Dmiy 
Mutl of 2nd May, 1029* lei ibis loose, 
hardly, I fancy, realising the full sigui* 
ficance tif the ciunment in svhich they 
gave away the whole shtiw’-^i.i'.. that 
power to partih'Si does lie in Ihc hands 
of llie workri»c '*Thu% it lem tut 
Miiv 2/iiJ. 1926. ifuit the yivu/ itrfAc 
whit h punilyw J LVigfiorJ ftn nine thyt 
began . .,“ 


Iknjtirnm luckei. American unttrebiM, 
wriiina toward Ihe dose id the nmetceulh 
iL'niury.inatiiraincd ihai afiarchisi society 
was slaricd thousands of years ago when 
the first gfiiiinicr of ihc idea of liberty 
dawned upitti ific human mind Whelhtf 
or not tlKrc may hs irnyone likely to 
coruiadui this asscriion, it iy indisput- 
arib that aefive rev oil- ly i^ppiu riofi 
did Mtviif m ancu'iil liu'- Ihe hiHical 
of Am.^ tells us ih |i ' Ihe yield of 
♦ *n’ r,"»rth Ik f.ii all: v i'rt the kmr is'‘Crv t;d 
fri in llr fi ij, winch riims verv like 
iIjc viMCw if ibinU' who h.id ub.Hcrved 
in ht^ ihai “laii iiaiw lor all” was 
iliifii. iss Ji;.t in unfuimied idra, 

Cpe« .i»ui evir 

Ihe irtimcd, armed 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


and organised forces of the State, have 
always in the end failed. Redress, to 
some extent may follow, but ^e position 
of ruler and ruled remains unchanged. 

In place of insurrection, leading to 
unnecessary and ineffectual blood-baths. 
Tucker favours the employment of the 
tremendous power of passive resistance, 
and claims that this is the most potent 
weapoQ ever wielded by man against 
oppression, “Power/' he says, “feeds on 
its spoils, and dies when its victims re¬ 
fuse lo be despoiled. They can’t per¬ 
suade, vole or shoot it to death, but 
they can always starve it to death, 1 
need do no more/’ he continued, “than 
call attention to the instructive history 
of the Land League movement in Ireland 
(in the ISBO's), the most potent and 
instamSy effective revolutionary force the 
world has ever known, so long as it 
stood by its original policy of 'Pay no 
rent,' and which lost nearly ali its 
strength the day il abandoned that 
policy. But it w^as pursued far enough 
to show that the British Government was 
utterly powerless before it, and k is 
scarcely too much lo say, in my opinion, 
that had it been persisted in. there 
would not to-day be a landlord in 
Ireland. The Irish Land League failed 
because ihc pcasanis were acting not 
inicUigenii Vp but blindly in obedience to 
leaders who betrayed ihcm at the 
critical moment. Had the people rcalkcd 
the power they were exercising, and 
undersiood ihe economic ^ilualion, they 
would not have resumeJ the payment of 
rent at Pai ncirs bidding, and u> day they 
uurJil have Ken free/' 

From published records wc extract 
the following “Farnell an Irish 

Nfttionttliit, born in Wicklow of an 
1 nglish family long scUlcd as land- 
owners in It eland. Iti 1875 he cniered 
iLirhiiinent as a member of a small mny 
of Irish Home Rulers. Though a land¬ 
owner, he exercised a commanding m- 
llueucc which transformed his party, 
small ns it was, into an insirumcnl which 
tame near to paralysing ihe Houhc 
of l ommom; a discipimed KhIn which 
devoted kscll lo such nn organKcd 
oNiruciion of public busmens hiihcr- 
lo had never been known in l-ngland. 
Fdi ncll’s aim w .is cxpliciily the c^iabll^h 
meal of un imlcpcmleni pArliameni in 
Dublin Lor the ugianan quesimn the 
t:HvH.ini.cs tonKiouslv felt bv the in^ 
pcavmi. he avowedly cA*cd little, hut he 
law m ti the means of c^aahuung ihe 


great majority of the Irish people mw 
one compact fol-ce. To that end be 
organised the Land League, pocrof 
vitriolic scorn an every English atii^ 
to pros'ide remedial agrarian legisliiiPi^ 
and urged the Irish peasantry m idogt 
every conceivable method shdtt <rf 
positive crime to render the la* 
nugatory. The Phemix Park murdox ifl 
ISSl. forced him to an open dcnuricuiicn 
of such crimes, and a contemptucus 
pudiaiioQ of the charges that be had 
condoned theru. Popular opiniOQ, bow- 
ever, stttl held him guilty, morally it 
least, of Irish crimes and cotrigts. 
liutii a special judicial commtsiioit wi* 
appointed to investigate the whete 
quesiion of ^Parndlism and 
Paracirs retirement from his party’s 
leadership was demanded by Glainoic; 
but he fought fiercely for his pt»«tioo, 
repudiating alliance with the Libctil 
Party, but before the fight was 
be died in October, im" 

At first advocating noo'pxyroeH 
Parnell, realising that the pcastnis were 
in earnest and. probably to ha miDtl, 
succeeding too well in* their cv>nien. 
revoked, and at his bidding resuiued 
payment of rent. In ihfs respect, ibflfc 
in what way did his approach lo ibe 
deplorable situation of ihe peosaiits 
improve upon or differ from that of 
those on the English side of tbi 
Channel? .Admiitedly. to him ih* 
peasantry were not ol primary impcfh 
ance. if indeed of any importance II 
all, except where Ihey figured on tbs 
rent roll. He thus merely made use ^ 
ihcns in an effort lo further hw parlif 
mcnlary and govern menu I aspiratioak 
Parnell w a.> a Undownci and a poliikiam 
and those who follow cUhet or both of 
these pursuits have never. fw. be« 
noteworthy as battling chompi^vis of 
the landless, houseless workless 
mulliludc. We turn with loathing and 
repugnance from all murder and vioUnce 
by w'homsiKver committed. These may 
remove individuaU but never light social 
wrongs, which tic very nvuch deeper in 
impt'riancc. Ihc futi» the dogger and 
Ihc Kiastcd almighiv bomb are uscleti 
and obsoieie iiistmmeoK in the solvim 
oj personal or intemfllional dispute: 
iind armies in the g^fh and cquipmeirt 
of murder arc simply ihc hotd-i^-fsa* 
man and razor-slaihcr mijauffed. talf 
the Slate glorifies tod bc-iwdiJ* 
and condemns and m^rtKWH th* fltr 
Argyli ltT.Bi 




























freedom 

tHl IkNAitHilT wlttLT 


Communists followed regimes of 
such corruption and cruelty that no 
hand was raised in their defence. 
By comparison the dispoiling of 
the wealthy produced gains—no 

■---- doubt transient, for the peasants. 

Vol. 12.M0. November 24.1951 Communism succeeds where the 
~ preceding hopelessness has made no 

change a thing to be feared. 

It is to be observed that the 
'pHE appalling terror now being Fascist regimes also succeeded in 
enacted in China and the sys- countries where hopelessness pre- 


TERROR & APATHY 


tematic oppression of the peasants 
in Eastern Europe are reponed else¬ 
where in this issue. They present 
a challenge to which no-one of 
feeling can be indifferent, anarchists 
least of all. 

Why then, do we not wish to be 
foremost in the anti-Soviet clamour, 
demanding like so many that the 
democratic way of life should 
recognise in lime the threat to its 
existence? Why are we not among 
those for whom war with Russia 
would bring satisfaction? 

Let us say at once that whatever 
Dtir reasons for refusing to join 
who look to war as a solution 
ey do not arise from indifference 
what is going on in the lotalt- 
coumries. We certainly do 
BOX wish to blind ourselves by pre- 
ences that the Communist regimes 
re somehow better than they seem, 
ley are incomparably terrible, and 
is this that should make everyone 
ansider the challenge they present 
ith full seriousness. 

First of all, it cannot escape 
:nice, that the govemmem of this 
snntry are not at all sensitive 10 
le terrible happenings in China, 
lese receive little publicity, and in 
Jthe main are analysed in newspapers 
with small circulations like the 
\Times and Manchester Guardian, 
tor in the political reviews. The 
ll^tionaJ press makes Mule attempt to 
’ present a mie picture of the w'orld 
to-day to its readers, Tbe govern- 
loent, moreover, long ago recorded 
tccogmuon to the Chinese Com- 
rnunist regime. 

One cannot but be reminded of 
the attitude of the govemment of 
this countn' to the Nazis between 
1933 and 1939. Everyone knew of 
the horrors, the concentration camps 
and the anti-scmiiism. Yet our 
government remained unfriendly to 
and-Nazis, and only when the w^ar 
came was all this used as propa¬ 
ganda, Mr. Eden made his famous 
remark that we had no quarrel with 
the Nazis while they confined them¬ 
selves to their ow'o country: it w^as 
only when they carried their ideas 
abroad that w'c became interested. 
It epitomised the indifference of the 
government. Few', indeed of the 
anti-Fascists who gladly supported 
the war in 1939 came through to 
1945 without disillusion. 

The same situation exists to-day. 
For ^e govemment of Russia exists 
as a political cneiny. The nature 
of the Communist regimes interests 
them solely from a propaganda, not 
a moral, point of view. 

Their propaganda consists mainly 
of fear—fear of Communism. In 
America this has been the main 
official line regarding Korea, Bui a 
recent Gallup Poll on Senator Taft's 
opinion that the Korean w'ar is 
^'utterly useless war” showed 56% 
who agreed, 35% who disagreed, 
and 11% who had no opinion. 
This suggests that the American 
people do not feel Communism as 
a threat to themselves. We are far 
from according sanctity to mass 
opinion, but this result is interesting 
because it points to an important 
truth. 

Communism has gained its suc¬ 
cesses in countries where the pre¬ 
vious regimes have also been an 
appalling burden for the mass of 
the people. Their regime, though 
ghastly has not been in such sharp 
contrast in that respect to what 
wcni before, Chiang Kai-Shek was 
outstanding butcher, and his 
rfigime was utterly indifferent to 
the poverty of the Chinese masses, 
especially the peasants. 

The same is true of the auto- 
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EGYPT & PERSIA 


Pouring Water on Troubled Oil 


vailed: the post-1918 Italy, Weimar 
Germany during the world stump. 
The Communist Party in Poland 
was probably weaker than that of 
France, but it had no real opposi¬ 
tion. To-day, the strong Communist 
Parlies of France and Italy arc 
powerless to seize control because 
the populations are not immobilised 
by hopelessness, and the same is 
more true in America and this 
countT)'. 

But when we turn our eyes in¬ 
ward we find that the ruthlessness 
which characterises the Communist 
governments is not far below the 
surface with any government. Faced 
with resistance, the British are 
ruthless in Malaya, where even to 
carry arms is a capital offence for 
which many, including women, have 
been executed. The General Strike 
of 1926 was a peaceful affair, yet 
Winston Churchill was ready to 
bring tanks and machine guns into 
aedbn 

The truth is thai all governments 
are ready to defend their domination 
by force if they think it necessary' 
To say this does not excuse the 
Communist governments: it indicts 
all governments. 

But it also shows that the defeat 
of Communism lies not in strength 
ening “democratic” governments— 
this may well provide the hopeless 
ness which is the seed-bed of 
Communism. It lies in providing 
a positive alternative, a way of life 
which satisfies the creative expan- 
stveness of everyone. Such an 
alternative will not come from 
governments but from individual men 
and women unconiaminaied by the 
desire to lead and wield power. 
The strenthening of government— 
and the consequent depriving of the 
people of responsibility—paves the 
way for Communism. The way 
forward, the way of hope and belief 
in the future, lies in resistance to 
government. 


Race Myths Exposed 

Conrtnticd from p, 2 

been the excuse for cruelty and in¬ 
humanity, they have served as a pretext 
for the colonial expansion of Europe and 
for modern imperialism, sharpened race 
hatred, carried patriotism to absurd 
lengths and promoted war. Nothing 
will be achieved by promulgaiing new 
laws or enforcing compliance with the 
presen! laws, since the effectiveness of 
those laws is in direct proportiori to the 
conviction of the majoriiy of citizens of 
the need for them and their intrinsic 
rightness. More can be done against 
racial prejudices and myths by en¬ 
deavouring to amend the conditions 
which give rise lo them.;' 

★ 

M. l-eiris, in his pamphlet is concerned 
with the cuUural differences between 
peoples, and shows that we cannot des^ 
cribc any people as inferior because 
their culture is at a differeni level, that 
there is no “hierarchy of cultures”. The 
anihropoJogisi, Franz Boas, wrote: ”The 
history of mankind proves that advances 
of culture depend upon the opportuni- 
lies presenied to a social groyj> to learn 
from the experience of their neigh¬ 
bours , . . The tribes of simplest culture 
are on the whole those that have hcen 
isolated for very long periods and 
hence could not profit from the cultural 
uchievemenU of their neighbours”; and 
in this connccijon, M, Leiris, after 
describing the advances of the Africans 
in the Middle Ages, says: “Noi merely 
for Africa's sake, hut for that of the 
rest of the world, it is fcgrctiablc that 
the rapid cxpanMon of the European 
nations, at a period when the material 
equipment available lo them was out of 
all proportion to those in the hands of 
other peoples, should have nipped in the 
bud a score of cultures whon* full polcn- 
italiltcs wc shall never know." 


Smcc in our daih livi^ and conversa¬ 
tion wc continually meet racial myth^ at 
work, wc would be well .♦rmed by tlie 
pamphlets of Prof. Comas and M. Lefris 
to Jindersiand and t vposc these myths 


IN presenting the facts of the Egyptian 
^ and Persian crises it is interesting to 
note how the politicians and press have 
succeeded in keeping out any mention of 
the financial interests involved. We are 
led to believe that ihc present struggles 
arc of interest to our rulers simply on 
the grounds of military security. TTral 
we would leave Egypt lo-morrow but for 
the fact that the Western Powen need 
a foothold in the Middle East in order 
to resist any aggressive acts by Russia, 
etc, . - ■ And so long as they can be 
sure that the public is convinc^ of and 
fears Russian aggressiveness then they 
can hope to get away with aJiything on 
the grounds of defending democracy. 

The kind of thinking that k apparently 
going on at high levels is described by 
the Manchester Guardians diplomatic 
correspondent in these terms: 

'"Broadly speaking, there arc two lines 
of ihoughl. One is to support the official 
policy: it is argued ihai after so much 
recent loss of prestige a display of force 
is ihe only wise course; Egyptian 
nationalism is wind and fury (so the 
argument runs) and if enough troops are 
sent the Egyptians will negotiate, 

"The other line of argument poses the 
question of whether Suez is any longer 
of sufficient value as a base to justify 
the risks of the present policy. At the 
end of the war the talk was of moving 
the Middle East bases to Kenya. What 
has happened to these projects? If a 
base funher north is indispensable, Israel 
has been making whai looks like gestures 
to the Western Powers signifying that 
she might lake the place which Egypt 
has declined. 

"More troops are going to Egypt, Part 
of the strategic reserve is going from 
this country, and may be locked up in 
the Middle East, perhaps indefinitely. 
What does General Eisenhower say? 
And what do^ ihe Kremlin think? If 
these two questions could be answered 
it would be easier to judge the present 
policy,” 

I am rather inclmed to support the 
viewpoint expressed by my colleague 
Internatlonaiisi in an article which was 
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headed “Phonev War in Egypt" (Free¬ 
dom, 27/IO/5i> that in fact '^the 
Egyptian Govemment docs not really 
want the British Army to go but the 
move to get them out k ^ ingrained in 
national that no party can 

acquiesce in their staying.” And one 
can add, surely, that the same argument 
applies to Pcniia and the Anclo- 
Iranian Oil Company’s technical staff. 


TT is perhaps true that the Canal Zone 
is of military importance in the event 
of war with Russia but that does not 
explain the reason for the presence of 
British troops in Egvpt^for they have 
been in Egypt since 1882, when, as far 
as we arc aware, there was no Com¬ 
munist menace and Stalin was just a 
toddler with other thoughts than world 
domination! Britain has even under¬ 
taken to defend Egypt in the event of 
attack, and at one time even administered 
the country. Let us therefore face the 
facts that Britain has been very imerested 
in Egypt because the Suez Canal crosses 
Suez territory^ and has been a stratefic 
“liredine" to India and the CommoTi- 
wealth'"’ and a source of revenue in 
itself; and the Sudan is an importam 
cotton producing area. The Egyptians 
for their part are interested in the Cana! 
from a financial point of view, and they 
hope that by making a nuisance of ihem- 
sclves they can lay their hands on more 
of the profits and more of the good jobs, 
According to figures published by World- 
over Press, the Canal earned some £16 
millions last year, of which Egypt re¬ 
ceived only a little more than £1,000,000, 
and until 1949 they had only two out 
of the thirty-two members on the Board 
of Directors, 


AND it was just the same in Persia. 
^ The 1950 Balance Sheet of the 
Anglo-lranian Oil Company has not yet 
been published, .A corresi^ndent in the 
New Statesman and Nation maintains 
that the Company's profits for 1950 had 
had been unofficially estimated at about 
£250 millions. This figure was strongly 
attacked by another correspondent who 
quoted the figur<^ for the years 1948, 
1949, which were £24.5 milHons and 
£18,4 millions respectively after allow¬ 
ing for rov’alty pavTnents to Iran, which 
were £9,2 millions and £0.5 millions 
respectively, and for British Income Tax. 
This correspondent did not disclose how 
much the British Government took in 
ta.x, but if one bears in mind that the 
British Government besides being the 
Tax Col lector is also a 51% holder of 
shares in Anglo Iranian, one can readily 
appreciate its "concern" m the Persian 
crisis, though in general they have 
sought to create the impression that their 
principle fears were that Russia might 


lay hands on the oil fields. But the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer allowed a 
significant remark on the ccooontK 
question to escape in the course of his 
^oomy survey of Briuins fortunes: 
Examining the causes undeTlring the 
"deterioraiioo"', be said: "Over the last 
twelve months cxiemal factors have 
imposed new and heavy loads on oiir 
balance of payments. There has been, 
for example, the worsening of the terms 
of trade during the last eighreen mofilhs 
or so. There has been the toss of 
Abadan. The development of our de¬ 
fence proframme invclv'ts substantial 
external expenditure . , fOur italics.) 

Clearly, to include the loss ot .Abidan 
among the "causes" is an adroissjon that 
financially it is an impoitani iietn in 
Ihe BudgeL How much more important 
then, are the royalties from oil to Persia 
with a Budget "of a mere £100 millions 
a year to balance? 


so wc come back lo the Af.G.'s 
diplomatic correspondent. Maybe 
General Emsenhower is scraidiing his 
head ovcf the miliiary implications of 
^ypt and Penia, and his counterparts 
m Moscow are doing likewise. But wc 
^e confident that the .Anglo Iranian Oil 
Company are much more rnterested in 
coming to terms with Dr. Moussadigu and 
vire verso, as are also the shareholders in 
this countTN^ and the corrupt parasites in 
Persia who pocket the roytlties. And in 
Egypt one can well visualise that human 
mountain. Farouk, dozing after his 
lunch and dreaming of another visit to 
the gaming tables of Monte CmIo with 
^e e.xtra share he will gtt from the 
Canal profits in return for a few months 
peace and quiet there. 

For the hungry' mobs who did the 
shouting and the fiag and banner w aving, 
and the dying, it will be a reium to 
conditioDs of misery and squalor as 
before. .And just as Russia is the scape¬ 
goat for more taxes, higher costs and 
lower standards m W. Europe and 
America, so in Egypt and Persia British 
Imperialism is blamed while their own 
ruling classes and their hangers-on live 
on the fat of the land. Even though this 
may only be partly true, the fan remaiot 
that so long as the ^yputan ruling class 
can point to the British to explain the 
poveny and ignorance (99% of the 
people are illiterate) of the masses: and 
so long as Moussadig and Co. can put 
the blame on British exploitation for the 
widespread poyerty in Iran, so long will 
those conditions last, for the people wiH 
fail CO earn* the struggle against 
exploiters in their midst. On those 
grounds alone it is needful to eliminate 
the remaimng vestiges of British interests 
and rule from these countries, 

Libert 


WAR AGAINST THE PEASANTS 


Continues in Eastern Europe and Jugoslavia 




now it has become almost a matter 
of course for the Communist press 
of ^stem Europe to repon "sabotage" 
of the harvest by kulaks or richer pea- 
^nts. They are represented as lagging 
behind in the delivery of the compulsory 
quotas^ of agricultural produce to the 
State; “trying to cut off supplies in order 
to blackmail the government into chang¬ 
ing its economic policy"; or seeking to 
discredit the Communist Govemment. 

Of course, the official governmenial 
propaganda, which controb all the lews- 
papers and radio, represents the econo¬ 
mic policy of the government as sening 
the inieresi of the working-class: any¬ 
one who opposes it or defaults is a 
"c lass-enemy", 

Bui the language and terminology 
used has become completely stereotyped, 
designed to further complete stibsen ience 
to ihc regime and to render independent 
thought as critical and therefore dan¬ 
gerous because open (o be branded as 
treachery. It is the same language as 
was used iwentV'ixld years ago during 
the struggle for the collcclivisaiion of the 
peasants in the Soviet Union, The term 
kulak received then the sinister over¬ 
tones it now possesses. Not merely does 
it connote a richer peasant, but also a 
criminal and, in the eyes of the popula¬ 
tion, quite simply one who is lo he 
liquidated eilher by death or by dis¬ 
appearance into the labiTur camps. 

Fheiidom has already on a nurtiber of 
occasions analysed the suppression of 
peasant opposition m the Commumsi 
countries. The pattern of procedure is 
being followed once again this \ear. In 
Poland, tor example. Hilary Mine, the 
ixputy Prime Minister fwho is the real 
jnsirvirncnt of Soviet domination in 
Poland), made a speech in Warsaw in 
Ociolu'f denouncing the Hn/nJlA. This 
is both a term of abuse and a means of 
"can ving the class war inio the villages" 

ihc I enimsf slogan which covers the 
attempt lo divide the peasants igainst 
one another. 

Thai the c:'mp;i{;in is ically aimed at 
ihe rccalciiranl pt* rs.vots in general is 
shown h\ ih^ next^ s:cp The official 


Mine's speech attacked nor only the 
kulaks but also even pmy members who 
are accused of failure tn grain deliveries, 
lack of enthusiasm in carrying out the 
policy of the party, and so on. The 
nature of the charges is clcariy aimed to 
impress the peasants in general. It is 
needless to point out that if party mem- 
bers are partly to blame then the kulaks 
cannot be the sole cause of the trouble. 
Minor contradictions do not matter since 
the atm is to terrorise the whole 
peasantDV 

Thus Poland, The Szohcif Vep, the 
paper of the Hungarian w’orkers’ party, 
declared on 19/10/51 that "kulaks and 
village reacuonaries are everywhere 
inciting the peasants openly and covertly 
against the timely completion of autumii 
work in the fields; in many villages 
they smboiagc ihe work of sowing and 
ploughing." 

In Czechoslovakia, ihc Farmers' Unioia 
paper, Zemedetske Noviny, declared on 
ihe same day that although the potato 
harvest had been good, ihe peasants’ de- 
liveries of potatoes to Ihc State were 
behind the quotas. It is once more clear 
thai the Communist govemmeni's war 
against the peasants involves the whole 
peasant population of Easicm Europe. 

Jujfoidtivtd A 1^0 

Not only the Communist amntrios but 
also the cx^Tominform regime oi Jugo¬ 
slavia. Despite ihe white* wash mgs of 
Bevan. of l.L.P. members and others, ihe 
Tiio regime continues to resemble us 
Communist origin in every particulv 
ermceming its retilKmship to the people 
It governs. Its relationship to Moscow 
and to ihe West is all that has changed. 

The ollkial press m Jugoslavia reports 
oppctsiliofi to sowing ihe winter wheat as 
Widespread as the resistance to the de¬ 
livery of the summer whcil viekl. Need 
it he vaid that oppositionisis arc officially 
devibed as “enemies of the people**, 
"reaciionanev" and so on^ The Lemnist 
"carrying of the class war tulo lb# 
villages" has the smtnc functios i» Jug*’* , 
slavia of bring mg ihc peasants mtet fib* H 
servtr»“ce as we kstve hs 
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letters to the editors 


problems of the Revolution 


I AllliNDED ihi? on Sunday, 

^ 4{h Nov., ai the Porcupine, and 

Wi^ulil like as a result to make a Few 
eommenis. 

First the speaker, as generally 

agre^, was nut an anarchist. 

Second the comrades presem seemed 
10 be unable lo answer him. I suspcci 
that this was not because they did not 
know the answers hut that they were too 
readily drawn mio discussion of side 

issucf^ and irrclevancics. 

Only twice during the discussion was 

the speaker's subject approached. One 

comrade said: "Wc cannot make bluc- 
nrmts for the future socieiy, because the 
future society will make its own prints 
and they won't necessarily be blue.” 
Unfortunately, the comrade did not press 
his point, which contains the essence 
of the answer. 

The speaker was attempting to guard 
the future society against certain un¬ 
desirable acts which, though possible, are 
not probable. The speaker was imabtc 
to remove himiiclf completety from 
present society before thinking of an 
Anarchic society, 1 think (hat this is the 
ftm ihiug an Anarchist must do—com¬ 
pletely rid his mind of present-day 
standards and arrangements, and then 
envisage an entirely different structure of 
society. The Anarchic society is not 
coming lo-morrow; if it did (hen I will 
admit that the situations the speaker 


imagined would arise. The Anarchic 
society will only come when We are 
prepared for it, U^, it will come from 
the mass of the people accepting its 
principles and acting accordingly, and 
net be imposed on them bv a small 
pressure group. In that case Anarchists 
must recognise that the fears of the 
speaker are imaginary. While it is pos¬ 
sible that each and every one of the 
crimes he postulated could occur, it is 
improhahle that they would. 


It would indeed be a wanton act of 

ANARCHISM AND 


sclf-desiruction for the Anarchic society 
to create machinery to deal with im- 
probable possibilities. The very act of 
thinking them possible would indicate 
that Anarchy had not been attained. 

Anarchy can be reached only in so 
far as its principles are broutht to the 
notice of the people. And it will come 
when they have been accepted by (he 
people. That being so, there is no need 
to fear the dark . , the future will 
make its ow'n prints. 

Lcniion, Nov. 5, R, R . AaMSTRoistG. 


BERMONDSEY STORY 


PACIFISM 


OAVING read M. P. H. Acharya’s 
^ contribution in Freedom (3/11/51) 
on the subject of violence v. pacifism, 
I seem to detect an inability to call a 
a spade a spade or rather the ability to 
condemn violence and laier to point out 
that counter-violence might be necessary. 
However, in times of comparative calm 
we always find that certain types of 
mentalities tend to isolate themselves in 
ivory lowers and there produce fantastic 
theories such as whether pacihsm or 
violence are absolute values, whereas 
in reality each plays its part when 
circumstances demand. 

Let us take the contemporary world 
set-up. Most of us are govern^ by a 


minority who hold their privileged 
position by the acquiescence of the 
masses and the threat of violence should 
this acquiescence be withdrawn. Of 
course, when the producers start to assert 
their demands regarding full value of 
their labours, it can be considered a 
certainty that the rulers will bring into 
force their powers of violent coercion, 
and If the producers are to be success¬ 
ful in their attempts to take over the 
means of production, then regardless of 
any moralistic acrobats victory will go 
to the strongest regardless which side 
thinks that God is on their side. 


CRISIS IN THE VATICAN! 


¥ WAS very interested in Lr/?ermrian*s 
^ Rriiclc '"Crisis” in the Vatican?” and 
in your editorial "Kremlin-Vatican Axis”, 
(Freedom. 11/11/51). Personally, I was 
pleased to sec the question mark in the 
heading of UbertaHan*% article, because 
anyone who understands anything at all 
about the Catholic Church's attitude to 
sex knows that there is no crisis but 
merely a reileralion of the fundamental 
views she has always held. 

Surely sex is after all simply the bio¬ 
logical method whereby the human race 
is perpetuated, and indeed all other life, 
for that matter. To cell the Pope's 
attack on birth control "life-denying” 
seems fallacious to say the least of it. 
As the name of Wilhelm Reich has been 
brought into the controversy I should 
like to remind you that he also would 
support the view that one form of birth 
control, namely coiius itutmpfus is res¬ 
ponsible to a large extent for the anxiety 
neurosis so prevalent in modern society. 
As I see it, (he Pope is trying to point 
out that what the Catholic Church con¬ 
siders to be Holy Matrimony should not 
be turned into legalised prostitution. 

In other words, he is attempting lo 
clarify something about which the 
modern world has very hazy ideas, 
namely, ends and means. How on 
earth Uhttfatian arrives at his final 
conclusion that the Catholic Church 
is a "pemiciouB life-denying dictatorship” 
is beyond my comprehension. Surely it 
is the countries with a declining birth¬ 
rate who are from a biological point of 
view, decadent and "life-denying", prob¬ 
ably because birth control as a means 
has become an end in itself. 

She^M, H. Wardle, 

tLibertarian writes: Eifher H.W. is 
puiling my Ug. tis i was his when / gave 
my Commentary the tide *‘Cnsis in the 
VmhiinT* or else he is deadly serious — 
in which case he appears to me rather 
lacking a sense of humour and an 
understanding oj the meaning of words : 
c,g., his objection to the use of ’‘life* 
denying " in describing the R.C. Churches 
attitude to **pleasure’" in sexual inter¬ 
course. as if *’life*denying** can only be 
used to describe murderers and suicidesl 

The reference to coiius inlcrruptus and 
its consequences only strengthens the 
argument for proper birth control 
methods^ 

There is np that people who 

use contraceptives have no children. If, 
however, as H.W. imptes, sexual relations 
are for the sole purpose of reproduction 
then it would only he necessary for a 
woman to mare once a year or there- 
£ihot4ts to produce a child a year I / am 
afraid that most people, including 
Catholif woud not dud this a satis* 
factory arrangemvnil So why not face 
the facts that sexual intercourse among 
the higher mimah is a fonseiuus and 
plemurablc act in itself and that the 
thought of reproduction of the species 
resulting from it is genet ally the cause 
for alt hinds of fears] In a country like 
Frmii c where, for political reasons. 


W'CIRLD IN REVOLT 

*^H hat oc urring in the world 
lA u series of revolutions against oppres¬ 
sion and poverty. These revolutions 
would take ptaic if there were no 
Kremin—To pur down revolutions tn 
Asia by military means is mu sound 
thinking—Yon cannot shoot on idea."" 

—jusnee William O. f)ougL\s. of 
Supreme Court. 

HEAR ! HEAR ! 

*'Miist of the ills we suffer are eaused 
hy people going into public life/" 

—Mr. Evelyn Waugh, in a speech 
last week. 


contraception is illegal, it is estimated 
that no less than a million illegal 
abortions are performed every year. 

Sexual freedom is feared by all 
classes. It is a freedom which is so 
diffiadr to control, and yet such an 
important freedom in developing indh 
vidua! personality. And until the state 
of **1984" is achieved where giant 
telescreens are installed even in one's 
bedroom, the only to make such 
freedom more difficult is to encourage 
Ignorance and fear [guilt) as does the 
Catholic Church or make proper birth 
control difficidt as in Russia, In this 
country, noted for the middle course in 
all things^ you fust try to keep sex 


1 think these theories in support of 
pacifism or its counter, violence, are 
merely the rationalisations of intellec¬ 
tuals isolated from the dynamic reality 
of human affairs and are dangerous to 
those who would try to help Wild a 
better future, because they tend to inhibit 
action, and reduce us to the position of 
endless discussions during which we 
would probably find how many angels 
really can stand on the point of a 
needle. 

Let us accept with courage that we 
must and can only eliminate our musters 
by violence, that there will be no choice 
in the matter, and rid ourselves of the 
neurotic more-nghteous-rhan-thou atti¬ 
tude of the pacifists. 

London. W. Knapp. 


adventure, small in phy^sical scope 
hut unbounded in possihiUiies. it 
going on in Bermondsey at this moment. 
In two Victorian tenement buildings— 
condemned, |as-lit, five families in each 
passage sharing one cold water tap- 
four ground-floor flats, two tn each 
block, have becfrrenied for the children 
of the tenants. The scheme seems un¬ 
spectacular, involving no grandiose new 
buildings, equipment, and team of 
technicians, yet behind it lies an idea 
bigger than many with more startling 
manifestations. 

Their work was described to a small 
conference held last Saturday in London. 
Here is not the escape from home life, 
which is all that a club can probably 
offer, but an extension and enrichment 
of it. 

Discussion was almost solely concerned 


with one of the tcncmeni biiildiJ3|S- 
Until recently, the other building hat 
so suffered from shortage of money iitJ 
staff that it has not yet succeeded in be¬ 
coming part of the community. To be 
part of a child’s life the flau must be 
always open in his after-school Uiiure 
time. He must be able to pursue there 
the hobbies and relaxations whictu in leoa 
cramped and difficult circumstaiioei, hf 
would find at home. He must ehow* 
what he would like to do, and if ^ 
wants to do nothing, that also must bf 
permitted. He must be allowed to come 
and go at will, taking, if he wishes, 
thing he has been making to show his 
mother. Existing Joyalltcs must lO flO 
way be infringed upon. In the flats thty 
try to exert influence but uol authoniy- 
—r/mej Educational SuppU/niFtt^ 
9/11/51. 


Is There a Syndicalist Revival! 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


within bounds and advise "highly-sexed " |^0NFIRMAT10N of the point of view 
young people to take up a sport or cold expressed by Jack Galkgo in his 

bnr/ts!] article on the American Indians in our 


last issue, is given by a report in the 
New ¥ork Times for Nov. Ist, which 
states f hat: 

"The American Indians, wards of the 
Government for 12? years, arc not likely 
to be emancipated fully uniii the year 
2000* That is the prospect held out by 


HIS HOLINESS 

TN your very sensible and witty com- 
^ meats on the Pope's statements on birth 
control, and your editorial discussion on 
the issues involved (Freedom, JO/11/51), - 

you rightly concentrated upon the im- the Interior DepartiMW to-day. unless 
portant aspects—his remarks on the pre- Congress altera the situation, 
vent!on of conception* The daily press “Lip service has been given to the 
the other hand, has olmost completely ultimate goal of emancipation for ap- 
• '■ ' jr -s proximately 4,000,000 Indians for many 

years by successive national admiaistra- 
tions and by membenj of Congress. Yet 
to-day the goal seems as far away as 
ever. 

"A survey of the situation as it is 


ignored this, and discussed at great 
length (and frequently misinterpreted the 
Pope's remarks) on I he forlunaiely rare 
choice of saving the life of mother or 
child. They have really let ihcmselves 

go on this (the Church of England ^ __ 

Newspaper called the Pope "inhuman, poUcy-making Washington 

callous and cruel'T but it is in fact one gfiows plainly that there exists no firm, 

1 -iiL'<^ ths ^efinhive programme, no timetable for 

achieving the goal. Even more, there 
appears to be no real trend of policy, 
or even a vigorous drive among officials 
really to head for the goal 
"Meanwhile, the many little questions 
that make up The Indian Problem go on 


of those hypothetical discussions like the 
18th centur> philosophers' arguments 
about rescuing Fcaelon or his house¬ 
maid—even Godwin had a go at that 
one. In view of the tacit boycott of dis¬ 
cussion in the press of the real signi- 

ficani^ of the Catholic mai mai.c up i fic inumn rTwicm gu vn 

attitude, one w grateful simmering more or less intensely in the 

of a paper like Freedom which without the Interior 

sensationalism* will discuss it. Department, much as they have for more 

London. T.K.. j, century.’' 


CoDtlntied from p* 1 

In our Syndicalist Notebook for 
October 6th, we referred to a lecture 
given by Sir George Schuster at a 
function organised by the Ministry of 
Labour. Sir George is an authoritarian 
(we pointed out at the lime how he 
claimed to seek spontaneous harmony in 
industry^through leadership plus dis¬ 
cipline!) and, jc goes without saying, 
anti-syndicalist* Nevertheless, in the 
course of his lecture, he quoted an M.P. 
from Donoisicr, who maintained in the 
House of Commons that: "There has 
been an amazing revival of the old 
syndicalist idea of direct workers* con¬ 
trol in certain sections of labour. In 
my opinion, it is impossible to envisage 
any great development in the sphere of 
joint consultation if we imagine that this 
old, woolly idea of workers' control can 
operate.” 

And, from his point of view, the M.P. 
Mr. Gunter, was quite right. The idea 
of workers’ control is not so woolly-— 
as we suspect he knows-—but certainly, 
if workers begin to get inter^ted in that 

I idea, they will have little time for the 
joint consultation which is the limit of 
ihe bosses’ conception of industrial 
democracy. 

After all. class coHaboratioiT on the 
Joint consultation committees, can only 
operate while the workers admit the right 
of the owners and the management to 
have the major say in the running of the 
industry. The managements would far 
rather not have joint consultation. They 
would rather be completely free to 
organise things as they want them and 
have the workers just doing as they arc 
lold* But, because of pressure from 
below, they have had to yield to the 
extent of letting the workers have a 
say in the unimportant issues. 

They have had to yield, because they 
cannot gel along without the co-operation 
of the workers. And as long as the 
workers can be fobbed off with this 
phoney democracy—which has its coun¬ 
terpart in the political field: the 
governed allowing the governors to rule 
them—so long will the managers have 
nothing to fear* 

But can it continue? Such "demo¬ 
cracy” depends upon the ability of the 
owming class to keep the workers at 
least quiet, to continue to throw them 
crumbs of comfort. All the signs, how¬ 
ever, are that British capitalism is getting 
into such a stale that u can no longer 
afford even the crumbs. 

When they reach the limit and can 
go no further, the continued pressure 
from below can produce two things: 
lotalitarianism or revolution. It could 
produce first one, then the other. 

*As we arc already moving into that 
economic position, it may be that the 


instinctive feeling of (he worken i» 
tow'ards the sort of organisaitou thd 
situation is going to demand. If that if 
so, perhaps we arc nearer to R conidoui 
revival of syndicalism than we think, 

P.S* 

I 



it Can Be Donel 

*^HE increased activity on the part of 
London comrades os well as of a 


few in the provinces, during the election 
week has shown us that, given the deter¬ 
mination and w'itlingness to devote a 
few hours a week to the task* it would be 
a simple matter for Freedom to have the 
LOGO new readers we need to ensure the 
continued publication of our paper as 
a weekly. Wc realise that election week 
was an exceptional period, for many 
people the only time they will show 
any interest in politics—uatil the next 
election comes long. And ihcreforc 
street-sc] ling may not now be as brisk 
as it was during that week. Yet the 
letter on the subject* which we print 
below, from our comrade John Bishop, 
shows that even in normal times, the 
developing of a regular "pitch” for sell¬ 
ing the pnper is well rewarded* 

These are hard limes for minority 
papers. We sec ihai the latest victim 
is ihe Birmingham Labour weekly paper. 
The Town Crier, whicti lo "suspend 
pubJication alter nineiy years because of 
Ihe cost of newsprint”. Others have 
raised ihcir prices and some fear that 
tuithcr increases will be mevilaMe. 

Freedom can ride the storm with the 
cmopcraikm uF ihosc of its reader!! who 
think sufficiently highly of the value of 
our paper lo view its’ sunpension as a 
serious blow. To thoic readers we sav: 
"Support the Speciaf Appeal Fund to the 
best of your ability and use your 
maiauvd in finding new readers,” 


And if those interested readers include 
some who have not yet renewed ihcir 
subscriptions {(hough wt sent out re¬ 
newal notices several weeks ago) then 
they will be helping by doing so this 
week-qpd! 

REPORT FROM LONDON 

COME time ago. I suggested that 
Freedom be sold outside stations 
throughout London and the provinces, 
and I appealed for any interested com¬ 
rades to contact me c/o Freedom Press* 
At the moment there are only three 
stations in London being "covered", each 
for about two hours, except in the case 
of one itaiioo at whicli there are two 
sellers. 

Speaking of my ow'n experience at 
Sloane Square, I can definitely say ihe 
response was considerably belter than 1 
anticipaled. On the first occasion \ 
expected io sell, at the mo?ii. a couple 
of copies, and probably none at all, but 
succeeded in selling four. Since that lime 
there has been a steady, if fluctuating.' 
mcrcese. and now I never sell less than 
eight, and the number, on occasions has 
rificn as high os IwcntyTour, 

Arc there really no more readers of 
Free DOS! who fed ihey can devote one 
or two hours □ week to Ihb imporliinl 
aciivity? New i^cnts. even if they do 
Slock Fh will give ii no dispiay. 

50 this naturally puis us hack on our 
tn ilia live, and os anarch is Is we Bhould 
rise 111 riie occasion, Wc should also 


remember that in making our point of 
view more widely known wc lessen the 
possibility of public ignorance condon¬ 
ing any future repressive legislation, 
aimed at anti-war minorities. In other 
words, it is a self-protective counter¬ 
blast, which at the moment is only a 
draught I 

Totalitarianism is gaining ground 
everywhere f What ore the readers of 
Freedom doing about it? 

London. Nov. L John Bishop. 

REPORT FROM SWANSEA 

T^UE lo a misunderstanding, I was 
unable to sell any Freedom's at the 
two main polilica! meetings, so I decided 
to give up selling booklets doop-io-door, 
and sell papers instead. Including giving 
away 12 or so lo Jibrancs, aid age 
pensioners, etc., I jusl managed to get 
rid of the 160 FREEDtiM s as well as more 
lhan 100 of the "Vote What For?” 
penny pamphlets. 

The pamphkrs vvent vety^ well, [ 
thou Itht—especially as I hit on the idea 
of charging "'a nominal price of Id*, or 
free [f you prefer/ Nine out of ten 
paid up, and ( sold many mure than I 
would have if J'd demanded a penny 
outfight. I tried the latter way as a 
check, and found it much more difficult 
Wednesday was quite a day—I sold 
80 papers from door-to-door, wlih very 
little diflicully, particularly in the better 
working-cEass areas. Bomctlmcs five or six 
CO nsecu lively* 

7’be Editors deserve cummending on 
an excellent and wcll-balonced issue. 

Oct. 28, 


MEETINCS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

’ -* h .'v»v 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 
OPEN AIR MEETINGS 

(IVeather Permitting) at 

HYDE PARK 

Eveey^ Sunday at L30 p.m. 

TOWER HILL 

Every Thursday at (2,45 p.m. 

MANETTE STREET 

{by Foyle’s. Charing Cross Road) 

Every Saturday at 4.30 p.m. 

INDOOR MEETINGS 

at the 

PORCUPINE, Charing Cross Rd, 
{next Leicester Sq. Underground 
Station) 

Every Sunday at 7.50 p.m. 

NOV, 25—NO MEETING 

AT PORCUPINE— Advert, on page ] 
far Debate else where 

DEC. 2 —Mark HoHaway on 
COMMUNITIES AND THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP TO SOCIETY 

DEC. 9—^John Hewetson on 
CHILDREN, THE FAMILY 
AND THE COMUNNITV 

DISCUSSION & SOCIAL 
MEETINGS 

Every IVednesday at 7.30 
at the BIRD IN HAND 
Long Acre, W.C. 

Everybody welcome 

NORTH-EAST LONDON 
DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
IN EAST HAM 
at 7.30 

NOV. 28 OPEN DISCUSSION 

DEC. 12—Bob Lindon on 
DIANETICS 

Bnquirin e/o Fratdom frm 


LIVERPOOL 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS at 
lOJ Upper Parliamejii Street, 
Liverpooi, 8 

Every Sunday at 8 p.m. 

NOV* 25—Mat Kavanagh on 
ANARCHISM 

DEC. 2—'H. Scultharpe on 
WAR RESISTANCE 


GLASGOW 

INDOOR MEETINGSJat 
CcQtfol Halls, Bath Street 
at 7 p.m. 

With John Gaffney, Frank Leccb, 
Jimmy Raeitdc, Eddie Sbaw 


FREEDOM 

The Anarchist Waakly 

I Poftiil Rdtct 

\2mon^t 17/- lU.SA.SLOOl 
e/6 (y.SA.$t,S0) 

3 4/6 fU.SA.$ 0 , 75 } 

Special Sabtvription Rates far 2 copies 
12 rnontlif 27/- f K.SA* $4.S0| 
6mcnthil 3/6 ftJ.SA. 

faTmJd. *o FSEiOOM Pftm, 

*rA #ddr«it*d to Dtp poblliUr*. 
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London. W,C,1 England 
Tvl, t CKincary 6364 
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